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THE ARYAN UNITY * 



Thebe is not, perhaps, within the wide range of human enquiry, particularly as regards the 
ethnology of our race, anything more interesting than the affinities of language as developed 
in the progress of modern philology. And great as are the merits of the investigators, Bopp, 
Pott, and Bask, in this department of knowledge, no one of them excels Adolphe Pictet in patient 
research, clearness and ingenuity of deduction, and cautious watchfulness against drawing rash 
or premature inferences. This latter fault has indeed, long been the besetting sin of philologists ; 
and a too copious indulgence in inferences, premature or unwarranted, for a long time went far 
to nullify, and even to throw ridicule on the researches of many inquiring and pains- 
taking men. 

Pictet was not the first to claim for the Celtic dialects the right to be included in the great 
Indo-Germanic or Aryan family of languages. But, with the exception of Prichard, and the 
lamented Zeuss," he has certainly done more than any other philologist, perhaps more than 
all other philologists put together, to prove their analogy, whieh had been neglected and even 
denied by the great linguists already named. His merits, in this respect, cannot be too highly 
appreciated. 

Modern researches have established the fact, that languages classed as the Hindoo branch of 
the Aryan family of tongues, the Iranian or Aryo-Persian, the Greek, the Latin, the Celtic, the 
Teutonic or German, and the Lithuano-Slavonic, are all congeners, descendants from one common 
mother-tongue, which was spoken by the parent race who inhabited the regions bordering on 
the present Hindoo-Cooch, in their Bactrian cradle by the Oxus stream. Swarm after swarm 
hived off at remote, though varying periods, some to India, some to Iran or Persia, some to 
Greece, others to Italy, Spain, and Gaul, Germany and the British Islands, and some to the 
distant peninsula of Scandinavia. All these different countries were peopled by them during a 
series of successive, as well as intermediate, migrations. 

It is supposed with reason, that the dates of the primary and secondary migrations of 
colonists, combined with the operation of subsequent natural changes and the intermixture with 
the other great families of the human race (the Semitic and Turanian), must have exercised an 
influence over the past and present complexion of the Indo-Germanic tongues, not only as regards 
their resemblance to the parent-tongue, but their resemblance to each other. b Hence it is that 
the Irish Celtic has greater affinity with the Latin : the Welsh Celtic with the Greek. The Russian 

•IiesOriginesIndo-Europeennes; oulesAryasprimitifs: * Author of the Grammatica Ceitica. 

Essai de Paleontologie Lingnistique, par Adolphe Pictet, *> Max Muller. 
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language, though resembling the Greek in its forms, is more akin to the Latin in its vocables. 
It was the similarity of the "Welsh to the Greek which first startled the great "Welsh archasologist, 
and the investigation of which enabled him in some degree to anticipate the discoveries of later 
philologers. 

The belief was long held that the Sanscrit was the great mother-tongue of all this family of 
languages ; a notion fostered by the researches of Sir "William Jones, and by the subsequent 
investigations of Schlegel. But it seems to be now conceded on all hands that the Sanscrit itself 
is only a congener, a single member of the Aryan family, wonderfully preserved, indeed, and regular 
in its structure, and, from its presumptive close resemblance to the primitive speech, a fitter 
criterion of comparison than the rest. All the Aryan tongues, however, are found to resemble 
each other, more or less ; au affinity which Pott and Bopp, in particular, have succeeded in 
establishing after stupendous researches, though neither of them included the Celtic in their 
inquiries. The resemblances are so numerous and varied that, it would be idle here to attempt 
selecting illustrations from the thousands that might be adduced. 

The roots are uncommonly well marked in the Sanscrit ; less so, perhaps, in all the other 
Aryan languages In Greek and Latin, the pure root is the most rare form of the word a . 
Latin, however, in some points of grammar, displays greater marks of antiquity than Greek, or 
even Sanscrit itself." But, in all the languages, the suffixes and prefixes retain their formB with 
such tenacity that, as Bopp remarks, they maintain themselves unaltered for thousands of years. 
The laws which regulate the permutation of consonants, particularly in the transference of words 
from one dialect to another, are of extreme interest. They are now very well defined, and have 
been successfully employed by Pictet in determining radical analogies between the various 
languages. The laws which govern the changes of vowels (known by the Sanscrit terms of 
Guna and Vriddhi,') are also very note- worthy, and, like those relating to consonantal changes, are 
found exerting their influence in all the Aryan tongues as strongly as ever at the present day. The 
moderns, however, are more practical in their grammar than were their predecessors. The 
Sanscrit grammarians of India, who cultivated grammar for its own sake, and with the minutest 
accuracy, have handed down to us many observations of much importance ; for we must consider 
as of importance those laws of language which concern, not merely the utterances of thought, 
but the development of the human intellect with the evidences of knowledge and thought 
themselves. 

The influence exerted on language by the process of committing it to writing, does not seem 
sufficiently to have engaged attention. Of the Aryan dialects, some, such as the Irish Celtic, have 
been committed to writing sooner than others, as for example, the "Welsh and the Scottish Gaelic, 

• Bopp, Verglekhende Qrammatik. oftJtt English Tongue. 

d Id. On Roots, see also Wilsford's Origin and Mutations * Homer's Sanscrit Grammar, p. 27 — 8. 
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both of -which hare probably been considerably damaged by the operation. Even languages 
already written for some time are occasionally made to undergo remarkable changes. This is 
singularly illustrated by the devastation committed by the French Academy in producing 
the arbitrary French language of the present day, and by the somewhat similar, but lees 
destructive proceedings of the Accademia della Crusca in respect of the Italian. We have a foretaste 
of the same process in the horrors which the phonographers threaten to inflict, and those which 
American lexicographers* and writers actually have inflicted, on our noble English tongue. Indeed, 
if it were practicable, it would be most desirable to fix the language as it now is, and even that every 
existing spoken, as well as written, tongue, should be safely enshrined in the Roman letter. 

It is a subject of extreme interest to trace out the affinity of two languages so widely separated 
from each other in geographical position as the Sanscrit and the Celtic; and the inhabitants of our 
Islands of the West cannot fail to be struck with wonder as proof after proof appears of their old 
connection with the far East. In his able essay on the Affinity of the Celtic Tongues with the Sanscrit, 
M. Pictet (preceded in some measure by Prichard) has most satisfactorily established this. His 
illustrations are often curious ; they are always interesting. To select a few examples : — Irish, 
osna, a sigh ; in Sanscrit, usna ; Irish truth, to flow ; Sanscrit, sru ; Irish suaraeh, despicable, Sans. 
svar, to despise ; Irish, suanach, a garment, Sans, svan, to clothe. The instances, indeed, adduced by 
Pictet are so numerous as to establish not merely an aflinity, but in very many cases an absolute 
identity, of roots. He does not confine himself, however, to establishing this linguistic unity, but 
fully illustrates the powers and combinations of vowels and consonants, and the transformations alike 
effected in both these long separated tongues through the influence of what the Sanscrit grammarians 
(as already stated) have named Guna and Vriddhi. 

Pictet makes the important remark \Affinit6, p. 8], that a great number, if not the whole of 
the Celtic words, if stripped of their grammatical prefixes and suffixes, may be reduced to mono- 
syllabic roots — always verbs — closely connected with Sanscrit roots. The phonic system of the 
Celtic group of languages has a marked similarity to that of the Sanscrit, while the mutations of 
the initial consonants can be traced back to the remotest times. A great number of Celtic com- 
pound words, indeed, can be explained only by the Sanscrit ; a fact which goes far to prove that 
their formation was previous to the separation of the two languages. Pictet comments with great 
ingenuity and ability on the interpretations of Celtic words, and throws much light on this 
obscure subject from his minute knowledge of the ancient language of India. If this distinguished 
philologist, would but undertake a comparative glossary of the Celtic tongues, — a real "concordance," 
such as is demanded in the present state of Indo-Germanic philology — it would form a most worthy 
complement of his other labours. Perhaps no individual now living is so competent for the task. 

The more recent work of the same author, his Origines Inio-Ewopiennes, is a very remark- 

' See Webster's English Dictionary, passim. 
VOL. VIII. H 
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able production, and is interesting both as an able contribution to Comparative Philology, (or as 
he happily expresses it, " linguistic palaeontology"), and as a most ingenious investigation into the 
origin and early seat of the Indo-Germanio peoples, as deducible from the structure of their 
several tongues. Here again he is indebted for a large portion of his illustrations, to the Celtic 
tongues, and more especially to the Irish branch of the group. So far as the work extends, it 
forms in fact, an admirable comparative lexicon, and only makes us more anxious that he should 
accomplish for the whole what he has so well done for a part. This last and best of Pictet's works 
is fully entitled to take its place beside the most celebrated labours of the German linguists. His 
object is to penetrate, by the light of philology, through the night of time, and, by the means 
afforded by language alone, to determine the primary seat of the nation or people from whom the 
widely-spread Indo-Germanic or Aryan races, one and all, have sprung. Wherever these races 
have penetrated, they have carried along with them (as Pictet remarks) a potent spring of pro- 
gressive development. At the present moment, in fact, the tribes of the Aryan family are in 
possession of the earth's most advanced and most advancing civilization. Thoy seem, in truth, to 
be rapidly tending to unity again ; and it may not be unreasonable to anticipate the future 
formation of one mighty federation of the whole. The study of Comparative Philology, by 
pointing out their innumerable affinities in speech and thought, will facilitate the acquisition of 
their respective tongues, and further the consummation of so desirable an end. 

After a number of general remarks of much interest, Pictet, in this work, adverts more par- 
ticularly to the several points which bear upon his great inquiry. A given idiom, for example, 
shall have lost many of its original grammatical forms, yet have preserved more of its verbal roots 
than another member of the same family. Thus, he speaks of the surprise occasioned by meeting in 
Ireland with a genuine Sanscrit word, which, like a geological boulder, has been transported from 
one extremity of the Aryan world to the other. Again, he shews how the names (as determined 
by Comparative Philology) given by the ancient Aryan peoples to the seasons of the year afford 
the means of determining, to some extent, the climate of their abode, and hence its geographical 
position. Commencing with the Sanscrit hima, cold or white, he finds it in the term Himalaya, 
and traces it through the Zend language, the Afghan, Kurdish, and other oriental tongues, till he 
runs it down in the Greek x'" v the Latin hyems, and the Irish geamh, winter. In Zend (the 
ancient language of Persia) gniz is to Bnow, in Lithuanian it is snigti, in Russian, smegu, in 
Polish mieg, in Bohemian, tnih, in Irish sneachd, in Anglo-Saxon, maw. The Sanscrit root, gal, 
chill, is found in the Persian jal, Latin, gelu, Irish gel, geal, French, gelee, and Slavonic, goloti. It is 
therefore evident that the ancient Aryans must have inhabited a country where snow was familiar 
to them. The elevated region of Bactriana, which from other considerations he is led afterwards 
to consider their probable residence, has the required climate, and we know from the statements 
of the traveller Burns, that the river Oxus yearly freezes from bank to bank. In another chapter 
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Pictet endeavours to prove that, as the term fpr "sea" is nearly alike in all Indo-European lan- 
guages, the Greek excepted, (in Irish, muir, genitive, mora; Latin, mare; Lithuanian, mares; Old 
Slavonic, morn; Sanscrit, mira, &c.,) so the ancient Aryans, in their original country, must have 
been acquainted with some large sheet of water — posBibly the Caspian Sea, or Lake Aral. An 
examination of a number of carious relations observable between names applied to the sea and to 
the West, leads him to consider it most probable that the Caspian was the western boundary of the 
ancient Aryana. He completes his geographical evidence by pointing out the affinity of the names 
of mountains and rivers in the various languages of the family. 

He next proceeds to examine the nomenclature of the earth's natural productions, with the 
view of discovering whether the results will correspond with the inference deduced from the pre- 
vious evidence. The labour which he has expended in this most novel path of research has been 
great indeed, and can only be appreciated by a philologist. But, as he says himself, " the miner 
must collect the gold, grain by grain, before it can be stamped into current coin." He leaves it to 
his successors to work up the store of valuable material he has collected. 

Commencing with the most usual metals,he shows that the progenitorsof the Indo-European races 
were acquainted with them all. He points out the close affinity of the names applied to gold in these 
various allied languages, and draws attention to the fact that, running through all of these, is found 
a parallel series of words, signifying "yellow," or "brilliant." In like manner, the names for 
silver seem to have been originally derived from the idea of whiteness. In Sanscrit, ragata and 
arguna, "silver," and "white;" Zend, erezata; Armenian, ardssath; Persian, artit (which, how- 
ever, now denotes " tin," and " lead") ; Greek, A^/ugoj ; Latin, argentwm ; Irish, airget; "Welsh, 
ariant; Albanian, ergent. The other prevailing name for this metal, corresponding to our English 
silver (Gothic, silubr; Anglo-Saxon, seolfor; Old Alemannic, silupar; Old Prussian, sirabras; Lithu- 
anian, sidabras; Old Slavonic, sabro; Wendish, sliebro), he traces to the Sanscrit gubhra, silver, or 
sitabhra, brilliant white (a name also for camphor). The Irish, alone, has preserved a peculiar 
synonym for silver; namely, eim, which is now obsolete, though found in ancient manuscripts. Pictet 
shows the analogy of this with the Sanscrit Mma, snow, or any very white object ; proving that the 
same radical idea of whiteness pervades all the names applied to silver from India to Ireland. In 
a similar manner, he examines the names of iron, copper, brass, and lead, and demonstrates that 
these metals were known to all the Indo-European tribes. In a curious dissertation on the names 
applied to tin, he shows that the origin of the term Cassiterides, or " tin-islands," anciently applied 
to the British Islands, is to be looked for not merely in the Greek xateingoi, but in the Sanscrit 
kastira, the name applied to this metal, and the one probably used by the Phoenicians, when trading 
to Cornwall : the Moors and Arabs still employ the word leaedir. A knowledge of the most useful 
metals, at so remote a period as that which preceded the final separation of the Aryan peoples, 
indicates a considerable advance in material civilization, and proves also that their ancient country 
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must have been rich in metallic productions ; hence, that it must have been a mountainous region, 
a conclusion which confirms the result derived from an examination of the geographical terms. The 
following remarks of Pictet are worth extracting: — "We must not lose sight of the fact that 
linguistic data give us information only as to the Btate of the Aryans immediately before their dis- 
persion, that is, at the period when their civilization had reached its highest relative development. 
We cannot doubt that this period was preceded by several centuries, at the very least, of gradual 
progress ; since, as we shall see, the Aryans must have been shepherds before they began to apply 
themselves to agriculture and industry. It is, therefore, probable that the use of the metals was 
acquired gradually, and in succession ; and there is nothing to hinder our admitting, for the Aryans, 
the hypothesis lately adopted by some archaeologists for the people of the North of Europe, of a 
' ' stono period" anterior to the periods of bronze and of iron ; although here, as far as the primitive 
race is concerned, our linguistic facts are not sufficient for a demonstration. This is, certainly, no 
reason for rejecting it, as far as the North of Europe is concerned, if it be confirmed by the exami- 
nation of ancient sepulchres and their contents ; but we ought not to extend the theory prematurely 
beyond the field of actual observation. As regards Europe itself, we remain still in doubt whether 
the stone-period, in which no metal was employed, belonged to the same race of men as the periods 
of bronze and iron, or to some aboriginal people who preceded the immigration of the Aryans. It 
would certainly be rather difficult to explain how the Celts and Germans, who must have brought 
with them into Europe a knowledge of bronze and iron, as well as of gold and silver (since they 
have preserved their primitive Aryan names), could have retrograded to the use of stono before 
returning to that of metal. What seems most probable is, that the facility of working copper and 
bronze has given to those metals a wider sphere of application, without necessarily implying a loss 
of the knowledge of iron. This is, in fact, what took place among the Greeks, who chiefly used 
bronze for making their weapons in the time of Homer, a period at which, nevertheless, iron was 
perfectly well known [see Iliad, vi., 48]. It is certain that, in the East, this last metal has been 
in use from time immemorial, as mention is made in the Book of Genesis of Tubal Cain, who forged 
all sorts of implements out of brass and iron." — Origines,p. 185. 

Pictet next directs his attention to the names of plants. It is remarkable that the Sanscrit dru, 
the name for a tree in general (and darn, wood), Persian dar, tree, Armanian dzar, is found in the 
Irish, iair the-oak-tree ; Welsh, dene; as if " the tree' ' par excellence; and that another general term in 
Sanscrit for a tree, tola, is limited in several Indo-European languages to the willow. Thus Latin, 
salix; Greek, eXix»j, Irish, saileach ; Welsh, hdyg; Anglo-Saxon, sealh; French, smile; to which may 
be added our provincial English sally. Pictet accounts for this by supposing' that the emigrating 
tribes, on reaching their new country, would naturally apply their old names to plants, without 
being very particular as to their identity. A careful examination of a long series of analogies leads 
him to the conclusion that the oak, the birch, the beech, the ash, the elm, the willow, the poplar, 
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the lime-tree, the alder, yew, and pine, were natives of the country inhabited by the primitive 
Aryans; and consequently, that, the climate must have been both temperate and mountainous. 

His researches respecting the names of fruits, grain, and roots of the various kinds, are 
extremelyinteresting, and disclose the most surprizing affinities between the various widely separated 
branches of the Indo-European tongues. 

An examination of the names given to flax in all the languages of Europe, which totally differ 
from those in the Eastern languages, enables M. Pictet to show the high probability of an early 
separation of races into two distinct groupes ; one of which was more addicted to agriculture, 
and colonized Europe in successive swarms, while the other continued in the East in the pastoral 
state. He supplies additional arguments from a comparison of the words applied to the operations 
of tillage. 

Proceeding to the names of animals, he finds several for the ox and cow which are universal 
among the Aryan or Indo-European tongues. Thus, the Sanscrit gd, Zend ga6, Persian gaw, 
Armenian hov, Scandinavian M, and English eow, are evidently identical. The Irish has gamhuin, 
a calf, corresponding with this form of the word. But the Irish word for cow, bd, represents 
another form of the same root, where b is substituted for lc or g — a change which, for some reason, 
is traceable through a number of the dialects. Thus, the Greek has /3ous, Latin bos, Welsh bwch, 
one of the Indian dialects bo, and another pan. Another set of words agrees with the Irish tarbh, 
the name for a bull: thus, Greek raujos, Latin taunts, Russian turn, Danish tyr. This class, 
in many of the languages, takes an initial s, as in Sanscrit sthira and sthwa, Anglo-Saxon steor, Eng- 
lish steer and sturh. 

An investigation of the names applied to the horse, ass, sheep, goat, pig, dog, the domestic 
fowls, the bee, and even to man's little enemies, the rat, mouse, flea, &c, affords the same wonderful 
evidence of an original unity of speech amongst the Aryan nations. Pietet extends his researches 
to every department of natural history, and hardly ever fails to trace the names through the whole 
series of languages, though altered by time and other causes. The last example we shall quote is 
the oyster, the name of which furnishes him with another proof (like that derived from flax) that 
the original mother-nation had separated into two distinct branches or stems. 'With very slight 
variations, the word oyster is found in all the European tongues (Latin, ostrea; German, auster; 
"Welsh, oestren; Irish, oisridh; Russian, ustersH; Bohemian, austrye, &c), but not in Sanscrit, 
Persian, or any of the Eastern languages. Kow, as the oyster is found abundantly in all seas, 
it is impossible to explain this general agreement by supposing its name to have been borrowed from 
the Greek or Latin, more especially as oysters cannot be carried to a great distance. The Celts of 
Britain, the Anglo-Saxons, the Scandinavians, and the Slavonic nations on the Baltic Sea, can 
hardly all have waited for a classical name for a shell-fish which was in constant use among them- 
It is more rational to admit a common Aryan origin for the whole : and the fact that this name is 
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universal among the European branches, but unknown among the Eastern ones, indicates clearly a 
separation of races. 

Thus, by abundant evidence derived from every department of physical knowledge, and by 
showing the absolute identity in many cases, and the close affinity in many more, which is found to 
exist in the names applied to natural objeots by the different peoples, Pictet arrives at the indu- 
bitable conclusion that all the Indo-Germanic or Aryan races have sprung from one common origin. 
By applying the knowledge derived from these researches, he proves further, that in all probability 
the geographical position of their original native country coincided with the region included between 
the Hindo-Cooch, the Oxus and the Jaxartes, a conclusion which corresponds with any traditional 
evidence which we possess. He shows, moreover, that in the first migrations, they must have 
separated into two great bodies, the Eastern and Western ; the first comprising the ancestors of the 
modern Indians and Persians, the other the progenitors of the Aryan peoples who now occupy 
Europe. The date of this separation, and of the first migration, is of course unknown to us, being 
long previous to the commencement of history ; but Pictet gives it as his opinion (and promises to 
furnish the proofs in a future volume) that we must fix this epoch at least three thousand years 
before the Christian era. 

Belfast. H. JPComtac, M.D. 



COTTET-MAETIAL HELD TWO CENTUEIES AGO, 
AT POETAFEEEY, COUNTY DOWN. 



The manuscript of the following strange episode in the stern realities of the critical period of history 
wherein the scene is laid, was lately found among the papers of the Ormonde family, in the Castle 
of Kilkenny, and kindly furnished for publication in this Journal by the Kev. James Graves, of 
that town. The Marquis of Ormonde of that day was the well-known leader of the Boyalists 
in Ireland ; in high military command ; and the person to whom the issue of life or death, arising 
from the finding of a court-martial, would be most likely to be referred by the Lords Justices, who 
are "the lordships" referred to in the closing paragraph of the document. This paper, now for the 
first time published, possesses a double interest: firstly, as presenting a singularly graphic, yet simple 
picture of the relation in which the officers and sergeants of the army then stood to each other in a 
social point of view, so different from the marked distinction of ranks in our own times; and secondly, 
as having a peculiar claim on the attention of the readers of this Journal throughout Ulster,' from 
the occurrence happening at a time so historically important to this province ; and in a corps par- 



